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VOL. II. 

Tue past and the present sometimes mingle together strangely ; and 
the sympathy we intended to bestow on griefs remote and not our 
own, finds itself called upon to know the terrible difference between 
their willing indulgence, and “ tears such as fathers shed.”—A 
domestic calamity prevents us from doing anything with this second 
volume, but making some extracts from it. For the same reason 
there will be found, for once, no theatrical critique in our columns. 
There wiil be no further postponement. A kind friend will take 
our place for a day or two; after which we shall resume our task, 


NERVOUSNESS OF MRS JORDAN, NOTWITHSTANDING 
HER LONG INTIMACY WITH THE STAGE. 

* Mrs Jordan, we have often said, was happy to aid her brethren 
of the stage; and there was just now an opportunity of bestowing 
comfort upon the few remaining days of Charles Lee Lewes, a co- 
median of the Woodward class, and, like him, an excellent ground 
Harlequin. Forty years had beheld him on the stage, and usually 
the victim of what was called the tyranny of management : but this, 
like most charges, has two sides. One manager at least did not 
refuse him the use of his theatre, for Mr Harris allowed him a bene- 
fit at Covent Garden, with such strength in his bill as he could as- 
semble together. : 

‘His play on this occasion was the Wonder, in which, for the last 
time, he himself acted Lissardo; and he played it in the style of 
his great master, and very divertingly. Mrs Jordan was the Vio- 
lante ofthe evening. I forget who was her Don Felix. Mrs Litch- 
field undertook to recite Dryden’s Alexander's Feast for him, and, 
having gone early to the theatre, had dressed herself, and was come 


down stairs, when Mrs Jordan saluted her, and complained of the 
nervous state in which she felt upon the occasion; to prove to her 
that there was no rvmance in the assertion, she took her hand _and 
placed it upon her heart; which, in fact, was usually in her mouth, 
“Now,” said she, “ you are a good, kind creature, will you take 
the book to the wing, and prompt me if I should be at a loss ?” To 
thisthe other lady consented at once, and attended her through 
the part. Whether the different house, or the different lover, or 
any interval since she had acted the character, might have alarmed 
her, there is no saying; but there are performers, both male and 
female, who are nervous for life. Among my theatrical acquaint- 
ance, I think that Hercules in bulk, old Charles Bannister, was the 
most nervous.’ 


CHARACTERISTIC PORTRAIT OF SHERIDAN (well painted). 


* With the dignity of genius, Sheridan had always borne himself 
too high for patronage in his calamity. The humbler situation of 


Kemble, an actor and servant of the public, left him open to princely 
and noble bounty, which he could accept.without a blush, though the 
mere exercise of his talent always secured him a princely income. 
Sheridan could not now take office—he had not application. He 
Was accustomed to an irregular life—the tavern and Brookes’s, and 
the houses of a few friends, and some dependents, where he would 
establish himself at his ease, take anything that chance supplied, 
and frequently sleep where he ‘had dined and supped.—So it was 
with Peter Moore—with Michael Kelly—with Peake, his treasurer ; 
and some others.—He there affected the Prince incog.; they were 


> 


no doubt honoured by his troublesome condescension, and two of 


the trio thus returned him no small part of their stage income. To 
‘one or other of these friends he would come after debate in the 

ouse, and seem neither to remember, nor require, another sort 
ot home, 

‘When I first had the honour to know Mr Sheridan, his face, 
though always florid, was rendered agreeable by a smile, that was 

Most as great a passport as Mrs Jordan’s laugh. His eye was full 
and luminous, and became terrible indeed, when he defended him- 
self against an assailant of his character. He used then to dress 
rather carefully, and submitted to the drudgery of hair-dressing, as 
if he had time to spare for puffing. But in ‘his latter period, he 
muffled himself in a thread-bare great coat, and seemed to thrid his 
way through bye-streets to the House; with his eyes surveying the 
pavement, or if raised, presenting only the glassy look of abstrac- 





tion, and the swoln feature of excess :—but his temper was exqui- 
site, and his manners frank, and always unceremonious. If the 
philosophy of antiquity admonished the mighty—“ Remember that 
thou art a man”—one was delighted to see, in the reverse of his 
fortune, and the decline of his health, the respect that in public 
loved to wait upon the great orator and still greater wit. There 
needed no public crier to admonish the people—Genius awfully 
whispered as he passed, 
“ Remember that he is Suerivan.” 


MR HAZLITT’S OPINION OF MRS JORDAN’S ACTING. 

‘Mrs Jordan’s excellences were all natural to her. It 
was not as an actress but as herself, that she charmed every 
one. Nature had formed her in her most prodigal humour: and 
when Nature is in the humour to make a woman all that is de- 
lightful, she does it most effectually. Her face, her tones, her 
manner, were irresistible. Her smile had the effect of sunshine, and 
her laugh did one good to hear it. Her voice was eloquence itself; 
it seemed as if her heart was always at her mouth. She was all 
gaiety, openness, and good-nature. She rioted in her fine animal 
spirits, and gave more pleasure than any other actress, because she 
had the greatest spirit of enjoyment in herself, 


In 1811 there was a separation between the Duke of Clarence 
and Mrs Jordan: in August 1815 she withdrew into France, in 
consequence of involvements into which her generosity had led 
her for a friend; and on the 3rd July 1816 she died at St Cloud, 
aged (her epitaph says) fifty years. She resided for some time at 
Boulogne, under the name of Mrs James, as appears from the fol- 
lowing kind and cordial letter from her son Colonel Fitzclarence, 
which it is a comfort to us to repeat. 


COL. F. FITZCLARENCE TO MRS. JORDAN. 

‘ My dear Mother,—My dear Sophia* has been very low-spirited 
since she received my ever-dear Dora’s letter; and she took the 
earliest opportunity to speak to Mrs Arbuthnot, who would speak 
to her husband about it. I am afraid we shall not come home for 
this long time. I long to see dear Lucy. The Arbuthnots are 
very kind to me. I have got a room in Paris. Hale is better 
behaved. 1 have had a horse shot. Tell all about the ———’s. 
If you want money for them, don’t ask me for it, but take my 
allowance for them; because, with a little care 1 could live on my 
father’s, till their business is a little settled. Now do as I ask you 
—mind you do; for they have always been so kind to us all: and, 
if I can make any return, I should be a devil if I did not; so take 
my next quarter ;—and, as you may want to give them some, do 
that for my sake. 

*] am very well.—God bless you! 

(Signed ) ‘Frep. FirzcLarence.’ 

‘P.S. Sophia will write to you on Thursday.’ 

Paris. 
‘ Addressed —“ To Mrs James, Post-Office, Boulogne, France,” 


LETTER 1N THE PUBLIC PAPERS FROM JOHN BARTON 
ESQ. OF THE MINT, ‘SIX-AND-THIRTY YEARS SERVANT’ 
TO THE DUKE OF CLARENCE, RESPECTING THE CASE 
OF MRS. JORDAN. 


‘Sir,—The attention of the public has lately, as it has many 
times before, been drawn, by notices in the daily papers, to the case 
of the late Mrs Jordan, and much pains have been taken to stigma- 
tise the conduct of an illustrious personage, as it relates to that 
celebrated and much esteemed favourite of the public. These cen- 
sures upon the conduct of the Duke of Clarence have been often 
repeated, and as often treated with silence upon the part of his 
Royal Highness’s friends. This silence has, however, been con- 
strued by many into an admission of the accusations ; till at length 
the stories so often told, of Mrs Jordan’s having been obliged to 
leave her country and fly to a neighbouring kingdom, where, it is 
said, she died insolvent, for want of a trifling allowance being made 
to her by the Duke, are assumed as facts. 

‘It has gone on thus until some persons have exclaimed, “ has 
the Duke of Clarence no friend, who, if the accusations are ground- 
less, can rescue the character of his Royal Highness from such gross 
calumny ?” “All who know the Duke, or‘his connexions, intimately, 
are acquainted with the truth; but none being so fully possessed 
of the whole case as myself, I feel that any further forbearance 
would amount to a dereliction of duty on my part, and, therefore, 


* ‘His sister; no doubt attracted to Paris by the extraordinary events cf 
1815.’ 
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in justice toa much-injured character, I take upon myself to sub- 
mit the following statement to the public, acquainting them, in the 
first place, that it was through my hands the whole transaction 
upon the separation of the Duke and Mrs Jordan passed ; that it 
was at my suggestion Mrs Jordan adopted the resolution of leaving 
this country for France, to enable her the more readily and honour- 
ably to extricate herself from the troubles into which she had fallen 
through a misplaced confidence, and that I possess a correspondence 
with Mrs Jordan, subsequent to her leaving England, which corro- 
borates my statement in the minutest points. Upon the separation 
which took place between Mrs Jordan and the Duke, in the year 
1811, it was agreed, that sheshould have the care, until a certain age, 
of her four youngest daughters,* and a settlement was made by the 
Duke for the payment, by him, of the following amounts : 


For the maintenance of his four’daughters . . £1,500 
For a house and carriage for theiruse . . . . 600 
For Mrs Jordan’s own use. . . ea 


And to enable Mrs Jordan to make a provision 
for her married daughters, children of a former 


RS cs 6 Gs ek 800 


Inall . . . 4,400 


‘ This settlement was carried into effect, a trustee was appointed, 
and the monies, under such trust, were paid quarterly to the respec- 
tive accounts, at the banking-house of Messrs Coutts and Co. It 
was a stipulation in the said settlements, that in the event of Mrs 
Jordan resuming her profession, the care of the Duke’s four daugh- 
ters, together with the 1,500l. per annum for their maintenance, 
should revert to his Royal Highness; and this event actually did 
take place, in the course of afew months, in consequence of Mrs 
Jordan’s desire to accept certain proposals made to her to perform. 
Mrs Jordan did resume her profession ; and, not long after, reflec- 
tions were thrown out against both the Duke and herself; where- 
upon Mrs Jordan, indignant at such an attack upon his Royal 
Highness, wrote the following letter, which was published in the 
papers of the day : 

 ¢ Sir,—Though I did not see the morning print that contained the 
paragraph alluded to in your liberal and respectable paper of yester- 
day, yet I was not .long left in ignorance of the abuse it ‘poured out 
against me; this I could silently have submitted to, but I was by 
no means aware that the writer of it had taken the opportunity of 
throwing out insinuations which he thought might be injurious to a 
no less honourable than illustrious personage. 

“* Inthe love of truth, and in justice to his Royal Highness, I 
think it my duty, publicly and unequivocally to declare, that his libe- 
rality towards me has been noble and generous in the Aighest de- 
gree ; but, not having it in his power to extend his bounty beyond 
the term of his own existence, he has, with his accustomed goods 
ness and consideration, allowed me to endeavour to make that pro- 
vision for myself, which an event, that better feelings than those of 
interest make me hope I shall never live to see, would entirely de- 
prive me of. 

“<« This, then, Sir, is my motive for returning to my profession. I 
am too happy in having every reason to hope and believe, that, un- 
der these circumstances, I shall not offend the public at large by 
seeking their support and protection: and, while I feel that I pos- 
sess those, I shall patiently submit to that species of unmanly per- 
secution, which a female so particularly situated must always be 
subject to. Ever ready to acknowledge my deficiencies in every 
respect, I trust I may add, that I shall never be found wanting in 
candour and gratitude—not forgetful of the care that every indi- 
vidual should feel for the good opinion of the public. 

* “ T am, Sir, 
*“ Your much obliged, humble Servant, 
“<« Dora Jorpan.” 


- 


* It should have been before stated, that upon settling the annual 
allowance to Mrs Jordan, everything in the shape of a money trans- 
action was brought to account; and that the most trifling sums even 
upon recollection, were admitted; and interest being calculated 
upon the whole, in her favour, to the latest period, the balance was 
yaid over by me, on the part of the Duke, and for which I hold 

Irs Jordan’s receipt. It should be also understood, that up to the 
day of their separation, Mrs Jordan had received a large annual al- 
lowance from his Royal Highness. 

* A cessation of correspondence between Mrs Jordan and myself 
ensued, until September 1815, when I most unexpectedly received 
a note from her, requesting to see me immediately. I found her in 
tears, and under much embarrassment, from a circumstance that 


* The family of Mrs Jordan by the Duke consisted of ten children. I 
transcribe the list, as it appeared on a late occasion in the public prints. 
Colonel Fitzclarence of the 7th Fusileers, married in 1821, Lady Au- 
gusta Boyle, daughter of the Earl of Glasgow ; and Colonel George Fitz- 
clarence 1s son-in-law to the Ear! of Egremont. Captain Adolphus Fitz- 
clarence, R.N., and the Rev. Augustus Fitzclarence, Rector of-Maple, Dur- 
ham, are unmarried. Captain Henry Fitzclarence died in India. 
Miss Elizabeth Fitzclarence married the Earl of Erro!, 
a i ne ee Hon. J. E. Kennedy. 
Sophia. . . «+ « Mr Philip Sidney, M. P., 
Mary . - © « « « « Lieut.-Col. Charles Fox. 
There is still a Miss Fitzclarence unmarried, whom report has assigned to 
Lord Viscount Falkland, with the perfect approbation of ler royal father. 
\ sincerely wish the young lady all happiness. Tur Avruor. 














had burst npon her, as she said, “like a thunder storm.” She found 
herself involved to a considerable amount by securities, which all 
at once appeared against her, in the form of bonds and promissory 
notes, given incautiously by herself, to relieve, as she thought, from 
trifling difficulties a near relation, in whom she had placed the great. 
est confidence. 

* Acceptances had been given by her in 4/ank upon stamped pa- 
per, which she supposed were for small amounts, but which after. 
wards appear to have been laid before her capable of carrying 
larger sums. e 

* She was fearful of immediate arrest. She wished to treat all 
her claimants most fairly and honourably, and to save, if possible, 
the wife and children of the person who had so deceived her, from 
utter ruin. She could not enter into negociations with her credj. 
tors unless at large; and, apprehending that if she remained in 
England, that would not long be the case, she instantly adopted 
the resolution before-mentioned, of going to France. 

‘ A list of creditors was made out, and an arrangement was jn 

rogress to enable her to return to this country. All she required, 
in order to set her mind at ease on the extent of the demands that 
might be out against her, was, that the person who had plunged 
her into all these difficulties should declare, upon oath, that the list 
he had given to her included the whole. This the party from time 
to time refused fo do; and disappointed thus in the hope she had so 
fondly cherished, of again returning to this country, and seeing those 
children for whom she had the most tender affection, she sunk under 
the weight of her afflictions, and in the month of June 1816, died 
at St. Cloud. 

‘In support of the foregoing narrative, the writer has the most 
i cetenalie evidence; buthetrusts nothing can be more satisfac. 
tory, or convincing to the public, than the following extract from a 
letter. addressed by Mrs Jordan to him, dated at Paris, 18th Ja- 
nuary 1816. 


‘“ Dear Sir,—I have forborn writing to you, that I might occupy 
as little of your time as possible. My spirits are in so disturbed a 
state, that my weak hand is scarcely able to trace the still more 
feeble efforts of {my mind * * * *. He assures you, that I am in 
possession of the names of my creditors, to whom he has made me 
answerable, by filling up those blank acceptances that I so unguard- 
edly gave him: and yet declines making an oath to that purpose: 
this has caused me much uneasiness, for it appears to me vayue, if 
not equivocal. 

*“ 1 can solemnly declare that the names I sent to you, are the 
only ones I know of, and the greater part utter strangers to me. 

*“ I wasin hopes, that, not only out of humanity and justice to me, 
but for his own sake, he would have done it voluntarily, as it would 
have been the means of removing, ina great degree, the unpleasant 
impressions such a determination might cause in the minds of those 
who still remain anxious for his future well doing. 1 do not com- 
mand or enforce it, but entreat it as the only relief he can give toa 
being he has almost destroyed * * *. What interpretation can be 
put on his refusal? If he says he will not take the oath, it is cruel, 
and if he add that he cannot, what is to become of me? Is it in 
nature possible for me to return to an uncertain home, with all the 
horrors I have suffered there fresh on my mind; with the constant 
dread of what may be hurrying over me? I really think (under 
those circumstances,) that when my presence would be absolutely 
necessary, that it would not remain in my oren power to be able to 
encounter such misery. It is not, believe me, the feelings of pride, 
avarice, or the absence of those comforts I have all my life been ac- 
customed to, that is killing me by inches; it is the loss of my only 
remaining comfort, the hope I used to live on from time to time, of 
seeing my children, The above assertion I can convince the world 
of, if“driven to it, by leaving the bond (all I have) to the creditors, 
and the Duke’s gencrous allowance, to the decision of the law. 

‘“ Tt is now, and ever has been, my wish to save * * * * *; for 
even now, I feel a regard for him I cannot conquer; but surely I 
may expect some return of gratitude from a man, who, by a single 


| act, could relieve those fears that are nearly insupportable, The idea 


is shocking. 

‘“ Excuse this long letter; but 1 am sure you will see and feel 
the motives and the urgency. Once more, dear Sir, forgive and 
excuse, * “ Yours, 

*“ Dora JorDAN.” 


‘ With the death of Mrs Jordan ceased the allowance, which, by 
his Royal Highness’s means, she was enabled to make up 2004. a 
year, to each of her three married daughters. Surely, then, no 
blame can attach to the Duke of Clarence, whose liberality, in order 
to enable Mrs Jordan to make a suitable provision for them, in the 
event of her death, has been acknowledged by her to have been 
“ most noble, and generous in the highest degree.” \ 

‘ All sorts of means were resorted to by one of the parties fey 
no more) to compel a continuance of these allowances. The uke 
did not clioose to be driven in this respect, but when the jmportunity, 
from inefficacy of threats, had died away, His Royal Highness, of his 
own generous accord, did give to each, his kind assistance, and I 
am, to this day, paying, and as long as it shall be His Royal High- 
ness’s pleasure, fall continue to pay, annual gratuities to the two 
surviving daughters. 

‘ Who then, after this statement of facts, shall accuse the Duke 
of Clarence with want of generosity towards Mrs Jordan or her 
memory ¢ 
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¢ The administration of the effects of Mrs Jordan, by the Solicitor 


of the Treasury, was e2-officio, and the advertisement which appeared 


én the papers, and which has called forth this last attack, was put in 


in regular discharge of the duties of his administration. 

¢] must conclude with one assurance, that after having given a 
true, and I trust, candid recital of facts, I shall treat with contempt 
anything further that may be said on this subject ; resting satisfied, 
if, after an attachment of six and thirty years service to a good and 

erous master, | shall have added anything to his comfort in con- 
vincing a single individual of the injustice he has sustained. 

* Lam, Sir, &c. &c. 


‘Royal Mint, Jan. 21, 1824, *Joun Barton.’ 


LETTER TO JOHN BARTON, ESQ. IN THE PUBLIC PAPERS, 
IN ANSWER TO THE FOREGOING. 

* Sir—As I have no doubt that the paper appearing in the morn- 
ing prints, with your signature, was intended to become part and 
portion of the public record, J will offer no apology for troubling 
you with this letter. As a state document, put into wide circula- 
tion, to explain away the charges which have been preferred against 
one of the blood-royal, between whom and the throne of these 
realms there is but one slender life, towards a lovely yet ill-fated 
creature, it is deserving of respect; and, as an answer to some 
remarks introduced in a former number of this paper, it is entitled 
to some observations. Yet anxious as I most truly am, that the 
character of your amiable and illustrious master should come forth 
pure and unalloyed from the ordeal of criticism, and that you 
yourself “ after an attachment of six and thirty years to a good and 
generous master,” should be the happy instrument of contributing 
to this end, I must be excused from going along with all the con- 
clusions contained in your address. I am inclined, in the first 
place, to think, though the opinion of the world be against me, that 
the long and continued connexion which subsisted between your 
illustrious master and Mrs Jordan, was, in the eye of morality, equi- 
valent to a marriage, and as such it was registered in heaven. 

‘It is true, that the Royal Marriage Act, the policy of which 
may well be doubted, does certainly bar the House of Brunswick 
from allying any of its princely members even to the highest dame 
in the country; and that far less could a young, beautiful, and 
accomplished female commoner ever aspire to be lighted to the 
bridal chamber by the torch of Hymen: still, the interchange of 
affection—the communion of interests—the sharing of the honours 
of table and bed—the birth of children—are acts and circumstances 
which can be but feebly supported by the mere formal nuptial tie. 
It is not the pronouncing of a few set phrases; no, nor the con- 
formity to a legal and outward mark of intention, that can beget 
so wide and dreary a vacuum in the intercourse of the sexes. Man 
clings to woman—his feelings and his wants attach him to her; and 
woman, fond, relying woman, leaves the guardian of her youth, and 
the sworn protector of her riper years, for him who captivates her 
heart, and holds out the hand of welcome and protection. To Mrs 
Jordan this hand was freely extended ; and many, many were the 
years in which she lay in the bosom of your illustrious master. But 
‘tis truly said, 

** Affection changes as the mood inclines ;” 


the domestic comforts began to wax cold, and a separation took 
place. What advice should you have then offered to your master ? 
Ought you not to have dissuaded him, by kindling the sparks of 
half-buried love, from allowing a creature, now shorn of her attrac- 
tions, and worn down by cares and toils in his services, again to 
offer herself before the public ? You will answer, that ample pro- 
visions’ were made to avert this necessity. These, indeed, look fair 
upon paper, but what are the conditions with which they were 
clogeed ? If Mrs Jordan were to return to the stage, 2,200/. were 
.0 be struck off, for her daughters’ portions and equipages ; and she 
was to shun their society. Does a mother love to be torn from her 
offspring? Distracted between the two alternatives—either to lose 
their company, or to give up the hope of earning a livelihood for the 
children of Mr Jordan, and of securing some independence, should 
his Grace be called to his audit, she at length preferred the latter 
course. 1,500/. therefore, became her sole dependence; but 
scarcely had she begun her career, than this sum was snatched from 
her by an unfortunate guarantee. She was therefore destitute. 
With your approbation she fled to France; and there lived in want 
and misery. Your amiable and illustrious master was not ignorant 
of her embarrassments; yet they were unheeded. How they 
affected her, the letter she wrote from St Cloud is too melancholy 
an evidence : “ My weak hand,” says she, “is scarcely able to trace 
the still more’ feeble efforts of my mind.’ It is well known 
that she sunk under the pressure of her situation; foreigners 
supplied her with rags to cover her squalid and emaciated frame ; 
and the benevolence of foreigners was taxed to lay her ashes in the 
tomb, Why did not you, sir, communicate these cireumstances to 
your master? Why did not you say, that the annuity was to her a 
sealed book : that she was wretched and forlorn in a foreign land ? 

ad your aimable and illustricus master heard this tale of woe. he 
must have flown to her relief—repaid the large sums which he had 
drawn from her theatrical talents; or at least taken some steps to 
Withdraw the arrest upon the annuity. Surely you must have 
Xnown that a slanderous world would have interpreted your apathy 
into the apathy of your patron; and that there was risk, however 
pure and spotiess the House of Brunswick is, of a shadow passing 
actoss the lustre of one of its brightest ornaments. And busy 





tongues, too, might have said, that the bond had a careful provision, 
by which /egal or volun assignees were to annul its efficacy ; 
and that the prospect of had swayed the noble-hearted and 
munificent. granter in amplifying its contents. a and 
malicious as these allusions were, the credulous public might have 
given them ear; and it was your duty to have prevented them. 
You are not entitled, in exculpation, to plead the profuse allowance 
of two hundred pounds sterling afterwards granted to Mrs Jordan’s 
daughters. Is it any excuse to an ungrateful country that monu- 
ments are reared.and pans sung to one whose lamp had expired 
for lack of the oil of subsistence ? 

‘ The Athenians honoured their Socrates after compelling him 
to drink the hemlock-juice. 

‘ But Ihave said enough to show the tender anxiety I feel for 
the character and conduct of your amiable and illustrious master ; 
and how sincerely I wish that his manifold virtues should shine as 
conspicuously as his rank. , 

* Yours, &c. 
* Humanvs,” 
MR BOADEN’S CONCLUSION. 

‘ have arrived at the proper termination of these memoirs. And, 
with a few considerations that oh themselves forward upon re- 
vising my labours, I shall close these volumes. 

‘That the existence of Mrs Jordan might have been somewhat 
prolonged, under circumstances less annoying, is possible. But her 
real life, like that of every other divinity of our fancies, ceased with 
its worshippers. 

‘The separation, in 1811, greatly shocked and distressed her 
mind ;—she never, in fact, recovered it. The woman, in her, was 
too powerful for the genius. In the meantime Nature herself was 
beginning to pronounce a limit to her professional excellence. De- 
voted as an actress to the gay exhibition of youth, it was impossible 
for her to be a veteran on the stage. 

‘ The leading events of her Private Life have been, for the first 
time, illustrated by authentic and indisputable documents. And as a 
Judge in reading over to the Jury his minutes of the evidenee, though 
he leaves to their wisdom the whole of the case, may allow his own 
impressions to be here and there inferred,—so through the interest- 
ing occurrences of her life, my orn feeling occasionally would not be 
concealed. But I willingly trust the professional and personal merits 
of Mrs Jordan to the taste, the judgment, the sympathy, and above 
all, the candour of the Public.’ 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


An abbess would not allow her nuns to have any books, because 
she had been told that reading was one of the seven deadly sins. 
She confounded the words ire, anger; and lire, to read.—French 
Homonymes. 

In the seventh year of the French Republic, a caricature was 
displayed in Paris, representing the five Directors, and below them 
a lancet, a lettuce, and a rat; which, expressed in French words,— 
lancette, luitue, et rat,—is like [an sept les tuera (the year seven 
will kill them.) — The same. 

Tue Lerrer A.—Je suis capitaine de vingt-quatre hommes, et 
sans moi Paris seroient pris. " 

Unvusvat Mope or Ontatnrne A PLace.—A gentleman who had 
spent a tedious time in soliciting a place, at the court of Charles 
the Second, and had always been put off with promises, at last 
resolved to see the King himself. Being presented, he told his 
Majesty on what he grounded his pretensions, and asked of him a 
place just then vacant, The King told him the place was just then 
given away; upon which, the gentleman, making a low obeisauce, 
thanked him several times. The King, surprised at his repeated 
expressions of gratitude, asked him why he was so thankful when 
his suit was denied. “ It is for that very reason, please your 
Majesty,” replied the gentleman; “ your courtiers have kept me 
here in suspense for these two years; but your Majesty has saved 
me all trouble, and graciously given me an answer at once,”’— 
“ Thou art a good fellow,” said the King; “ and shalt have the 
place for thy downright honesty.” — The same. 

“ Take ANY MAN’s Horse,” quoth Falstaffi—Charles theTwelfth 
of Sweden, who frequently rode out without attendants, was one 
day riding post, when his horse fell dead under him. Charles had 
no doubt of finding another horse, but he was not so sure of ob- 
taining a good saddle and pistols immediately ; he therefore placed 
them upon his own back, ahd thus aecoutred, marched on to the 
next inn. Entering the stable, he found a horse that pleased him, 
and without ceremony, clapped on it his own saddle and housings. 
The owner of the horse, being informed that a stranger was about 
to steal it, hastened to the stable; he asked the King, whom he 
had never seen before, how he dared to meddle with his horse. 
“ Why,” replied Charles coolly, “ I took the horse because [ 
wanted one; for you see, if I have none, I shall be obliged to carry 
the saddle myself.” This answer not proving satisfactory, the 
gentleman drew his sword, the King did the same; when, just as 
they were about to engage, the guards came up, and expressed 
great surprise to see a subject in arms against his King. The gen- 
tleman was not a little surprised at this discovery ; the King took 
him by the hand; “ You are a brave fellow,” said he ; “ and I will 
take care you shall be’ provided for.” He soon after received a 
Captain’s commission.—Abridged from Adams's Anecdotes. 
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THE PLAY-GOER, 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Dagry Lane.—Clandestine Marriage—Turning the Tables—High Life Below 


Stairs. 
‘ovent GarDgn.—The Gamester—Auld Robin Gray—Clari, or the Maid of 








Beine prevented, from certain painful reasons, alluded to at the 
commencement of our paper, from furnishing the usual theatrical 
eritique—though by the by, there is nothing acted to-night which 
we have not already noticed—we must beg the reader to accept in 
stead the following masterly remarks on actors and acting by the 
late Mr Hazlitt. 

‘ The Stage is one great source of public amusement, not to say 
instruction. A good play, well acted, passes away a whole evening 
delightfully at a certain period of life, agreeably at all times; we 
read the account of it next morning with pleasure, and it generally 
furnishes one leading topic of conversation for the afternoon. The 
disputes on the merits or defects of the last new piece, or of a 
favourite performer, are as common, as frequently renewed, and 
carried on with as much eagerness and skill, as those on almost 
any other subject. Rochefoucault, I believe, it was, who said that 
the reason why lovers were so fond of one another’s company was, 
that they were always talking about themselves. The same reason 
almost might be given for the interest we feel in talking about plays 
-and players; they are “ the brief chronicles of the time,” the epi- 
tome of human life and manners. While we are talking about them, 
we are thinking about ourselves. They “hold the mirror up to 
Nature ;” and our thoughts are turned to the stage as naturally 
and as fondly as a fine lady turns to contemplate her face in the glass. 
It is a glass too, in which the wise may see themselves! but in 
which the vain and superficial see their own virtues, and laugh at 
the follies of others. The curiosity which every one has to know 
how his voice and manner can be mimicked, must have been re- 
marked or felt by most of us. It is no wonder then, that we should 
feel the same sort of curiosity and interest, in seeing those whose 
business it is to “imitate humanity” in general, and who do it some- 
times “ abominably,” at other times admirably. Of these, some 
record is due to the world; but the player’s art is one that perishes 
with him, and leaves no traces of itself, but in the faint descriptions 
of the pen or pencil. Yet how eagerly do we stop to look at the 
prints from Zoffany’s pictures of Garrick and Weston! How much 
we are vexed, that so much of Colley Cibber’s Life is taken up 
with the accounts of his own managership, and so little with those 
inimitable portraits which he has occasionally given of the actors of 
his time! How fortunate we think ourselves, when we can meet 
with any person who remembers the principal performers of the 
last age, and who can give us some distant idea of Garrick’s nature, 
or of an Abington’s grace! We are always indignant at Smollett, 


. : : . : ° | 
for having introduced a perverse caricature of the English Roscius, | 


which staggers our faith in his faultless excellence while reading it. 
On the contrary, we are pleased to collect anecdotes of this cele- 
brated actor, which shew his power over the human heart, and ena- 
able us to measure his genius with that of others by its effects. I 
have heard, for instance, that once, when Garrick was acting Lear, 
the spectators in the front row of the pit, not being able to see him 
well in the kneeling scene, where he utters the curse, rose up, when 
those behind them, not willing to interrupt the scene by remon- 
strating, immediately rose up too, and in this manner, the whole pit 
rose up, without uttering a syllable, and so that you might hear a 
pin drop. At another time, the crown of straw which he wore in 
the same character fell off, or was discomposed, which would have 
produced a burst of laughter at any common actor to whom such an 
accident had happened ; but such was the deep interest in the cha- 
racter, and such the power of rivetting the attention possessed by 


this actor, that not the slightest notice was taken of the circum- | 


stance, but the whole audience remained bathed in silent tears. The 
knowledge of circumstances like these, serves to keep alive the 
memory of past excellence, and to stimulate future efforts.’ 





PERFORMANCES OF THIS EVENING. 





Ape.pui THeatre.—The Pilot— Wreck Ashore—The 
Water Witch. 

Surrey Tuearre.—The Greenwich Pensioner—Van 
Dieman’s Land—The Brigand. 

Cozsunec Tueatre.—The Black King—The Idiot Wit- 
ness—The British Lion. 


‘Torrennam Srreet Turatre.—The Smuggler’s Isle | 


—Redoubtables—Tom and Jerry. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Opera of 


THE DUENNA. 
[By Mr Sueaipan]. 
Clara, Miss BRUCE, 

Louisa, Miss S. PHILLIPS, The Duenna, Mrs C. JONES 
Don Carlos, Mr SINCLAIR, Don Ferdinand, Mr HORN 
Don Antonio, Mr T. COOKE, Don Jerome, Mr FARREN. 

Isaac Mendoza, Mr DOWTON, . 

Lopez, Mr SALTER, Father Paul, Mr BEDFORD 
Father Francis, Mr FENTON, Father Augnstine, Mr 8, JONES, 
Lay Brother, Mr WEBSTER, Lorenzo, Mr EATON, 


Previous to the Opera, George Onslow’s Overture to “ L’Alcade de la Vega.” 
After the Opera, P. De Winter's Overture to “‘ Das Labyrinth.” 
And previous to the Farce, Boieldieu’s Overture to “ La Dame Blanche.” 


After which, (12th time) a New Farce, called 


TURNING THE TABLES. 
[Partly from the French, by Mr Poor}. 
Miss Knibbs, Miss FAUCIT, 
Mrs Humphries, Mrs C. JONES, Patty Larkins, Mrs ORGER, 
Jack Humphries, Mr LISTON, 
«Mr Knibbs, Mr HUGHES, Mr Jeremiah Bumps, Mr COOPER, 
Mr Edgar de Courcy, Mr ViNING, Mr Thornton, Mr J. VINING. 


To conclude with 


COMFORTABLE LODGINGS. 
Antoinette, Miss CHIKINI, Mad. Pelagie Bonassus, Mrs C. JONES 
Sir Hippington Miff, (an English Traveller) Mr LISTON, 

Captain Bonassus, Mr W. BENNETT, 
Bombardier Bebillard, Mr TAYLEURE, Rigmarole, Mr HARLEY, 

Monsieur de Caché, Mr ANDREWS, 

Roué, Mr WEBSTER, Dorville, Mr HOOPER, 
Gregory, Mr HUGHES. 





On Monday, Jane Shore ; John of Paris; and the Brigand. 


Se 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Opera of 
CLARI, OR THE MAID OF MILAN. 
{By Mr Howarp Payne}. 

Clari, Miss TAYLOR, (her 4th appearance in that character), 
Vespina, Mrs KEELEY, Fidalma, Mrs VINING, 
Ninetta, Miss CAWSE. 
| The Duke Vivaldi, Mr DIDDEAR, — Jocoso, (his Valet) Mr DURUSET, 
Rolamo, (Father of Clari) Mr BARTLEY, Page, Master LEWIS, 
Nicolo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, Geronio, Mr EVANS, 

Nimpedo, Mr MEADOWS. 
CHARACTERS IN THE EPISODE, 

Wife of Pelegrino, Mrs DALY, Leoda. Miss H.CAWSE, 
Nobleman, Mr BAKER, Pelegrino, (a Farmer) Mr TURNOUR 
After the Ballet, the Original Overture to **Clari,” by Mr Bishop. 
After the Opera, Mozart’s Overture to * La Clemenza di Tito.” 








With (second time at this Theatre) the Farce of 
MONSIEUR 'TONSON. 
[By Moncnierr.] 
Madame Bellegarde, Mrs TAYLEURE, . 
Adolphine de Courcy. Miss LAWRENCE, Mis Thompson, Mrs DALY, 
M. Morbleu, Mr T. P. COOKE, Tom King, Mr WRENCH, 
Mr Thomson, Mr F. MATHEWS, 
Jack Ardourly, Mr DURUSET, Rusty, Mr TURNOUR, 
Useful, Mr HENRY. Rap, Mr EVANS, 


To which will be added, 
TEDDY THE TILER. 
[By Mr G. H. Ropwe tr]. 
Lady Dunderford, Mrs DALY, Oriel, Miss LAWRENCE, 
"Flora, Miss NELSON, Julia, Mrs BROWN, 
Lord Dunderford, Mr EVANS, Henry, Mr DURUSET, ‘ 
Fredericy, Mr. BAKER, Bombardine, Mr HENRY, 
Teddy Mulowney the Tiler, Mr POWER, 





To conclude with the Musical Romance of 
ROBERT THE DEVIL, 
[By Mr Raymonp]. 
The Overture and Music, by J. Barnett. 

Countess de Rosambert, Mrs LOVELL, Blanche, Miss HUGHES, 
| Matilda, Mrs VINING, Lodine, Miss CAWSE, 

| Robert (Duke of Normandy) Mr G. BENNET r, 
Lindor, Mr BAKER, Edmond, Mr HORREBOW, Picoio, Mr KEELEY, 


| Jaques Bocage, Mr MEADOWS. 
| On Monday, Isabella ; The Omnibus, or a Convenient Distance ; and 
| The Pilot. 
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